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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the structuring of practicus 
experiences for pre- and inservice early childhood teachers as 
devised by Oakland University. Covered are the types of practicun 
experiences and objectives, including: (a) broadening student 
experiences over a wide range of settings involving or relating to 
young children--these experiences being generally short tera and 
requiring Bininal participation; (b) providing students with 
intensive and deepening ea^eriences — these being of a total 
participatory nature, involving the students with the children, 
parents, school, and community; and (c) incorporating all facets of 
the program through a synthesizing experience in which the student 
brings together all the relevant academic and experiential knowledge 
gained throughout the training program and uses this to design a new 
program. Included also are various methods and criteria for selecting 
practicum sites and leaders. Guidelines delineate the role of 
supervision, the sequencing of the practicum experiences, and the 
value of the experience. (JCH) 
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T{li: PRACTIGUM 

Introduction 

This chapter Is Intondod for trainers of early childhood teachers and 
field personnel who have pre-servlce and/or In-service training responsibil- 
ities for practlcum e?<perlences. As a result of reeding this article It Is 
anticipated that the reader could and would l^e motivated to: 

1. Design or modify a practlcum component for pre-sorvlce and/or 
In-servico training of teachers. 

2. Prevent or remediate selected problems that occur In administration. 
Implementation and evaluation of practlcum experiences. 

3. Select and evaluate sites for the possible types of practlcum 
experiences useful In early childhood proarans. 
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II. Types of practlcun experiences 

Practlcum experiences can cover an extrontely wide range of setttnqs !n 
which Gxpected student behaviors vary on a number of dimensions. The dlver- 
sity of settings, the sequence of experiences, the balance of types of 
experiences and the areas of emphasis should be related to the qcrJs of the 
particular training program and the expected competencies that students are 
to demonstrate. They should be flexible enouqh to allow the entering char- 
acteristics of the students to play a role In determining which practlcum 
experiences will bo emphasized and to enable some choices by students as io 
the types of experiences which are most In accord with their parcel ved'' needs. 

In general, the pracllcum experiences can be classified Into three major 
types, each with a different qoal em::h2sls. Some are des'oned to extend and 
broaden student experience over a wide rarix}© of settings which Involve or 
relate to young chi Idron. These are usually of a short term and require 
minimal praMclpatlon, and nay not all directly concern young children. For 
I example, even though students f.ay be planninq to work with young children of 
a particular aqo level, It Is beneficial for then to qain some experience 
with Infants and adolescents so that they have a developmental perspective 
concerning the educational needs of children. Similarly, experience in pro- 
grams which servo physically 1 1 1 or handicapped, emotionally disturbed or 
mentally retarded children qive students a better understanding of normal 
children. Also, even though a pronram focuses on low Income and/or minority 
children, some experiences with children of middle class backgrounds may add 
another dimension of undorstanfjin.;^, 

Most of these wide ranalnq experiences will be of an observational or 
minimally participatory naturd since the major goal Is to 'open up' the 
student's awareness of the many forces In'ssoclety which are concerned with 
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tho young child and to cnnble them to compare, contrast and evaluate tho 
educational Influences of parents, communltv, and type of s'choof progron 
on tho child's dovelopnient. 

An essential Ing-ediont of any practlcum experience Is concurrent 
training for students In tho use of observational toots and analytical methods 
so that skill can be gained In these areas. Training and practice In the 
use of these techniques make the difference between active observational In- 
volvement and passive 'just bel np there' I.f the practlcum site. (See appen- 
dices A-E) Also essential, of course. Is that the academic content of the 
proqram prepares students for those experiences and that seminars for dis- 
cussion to relate knowledge to experl'.^nced reality are provided as an Integral 
part of the practlcum. 

Another typo of experience which allows studer?- to *ake an Initial 
dip Into the teachinn -nilteu Is that of mlcro,^or'T,-' "t teaching. These spe- 
cific short term p.-^rv I dp 3tory exnerlences can be of the type In which the 
teaching setting Is sirulated or can be brief participation In an actual 
sotting with young children. Either can be recorded on video tape so that 
there con bo a later analysis by both studenis and supervisory personnel. 
It Is hoped that conpentoncles neodod for later lono tern Involvepont can be 
Initially Identified and skill can begin to develop. Usually an effective 
method of analysis is ono In which the, student evaluates the transactions 
that actually took place and records not only whether Intended outcomes were 
achieved but also lists the unlntondod outcones that occurred. (One model 
of this type Is based on the work of Robert Stake. ApoendIx A) The micro- 
teaching experience, although artificial In many respects, can serve as a 
valuable initial broadening cxDQrIence as well as being used to meet other 
objectives at other tines In the total range of practlcum experiences. 
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A second goal omphF.sIs and tvpo of practlcum evparlence provides stude^nts 
with Intensive and deopanlna expericncos. These experiences are prfnarl ly of 
a total participatory nature In which students are Immarsed In the practlcum 
environment. In this typo of experience students should come to know a setting 
very well and should become, ski I led In dealing with a particular group of 
chl I dren, parents, school or center staff, and, hopefully, also with the specific 
community In which the practlcum site Is located. 

This total participation can vary In lenqth from one or fvio weeks of all day 
participation as an aid In a hospital nursery or clinic, to a one term student 
teaching type of experience, or to an all year Intern assignment in a particular 
school or center where all aca'de^lc work Is done In conjunction with that one 

practlcuir site. The value of students qettlnq to know one site very well must 

f 

be weighed against the advantaqes of hivlnp students in two or three Intensive 
sites for tine periods of less than a year. Obviously, each kind of practlcum 
site will enable students to have the opportunity to develop a somewhat different 
^-set of teaching competencies and the decision as to which type of site assign- 
ment will be made should relaie to the objectives seen as primary for the 
training program. 

The student's role In the various sites might differ with the needs of the 
particular sites, in sites v/hlch h^ve been Identified as 'models' by the 
training Institution, the student might be there primarily to learn how to 
, emulate the practlcum leader and develon skill In working In that particular 
type of sotting, in other sites which have been chosen because of perceived 
needs for change or strennthening of the program, the students who participate 
will be expected to Initiate and develop new methods In cooperation with the 
practlcum leaders. In this type of site the experience of learning to act as an 
effective change anent In the school and community wlfladd another dimension 
to the student's training. 



Whether the In-dcpth cxperlencss are designed as team or Indfvfduaf 
participation wit! also datorr^lno the type of learning ogtcomes. In sone 
settings a student may fill a numb<jr of team roles; In another^hls role may be 
a well defined one; In still another he will be expected to work Independently 
Qs the regular practicun leader gradually allows him to take over the class. 
Each type of relationship has certain values and will be determined partially 
by the of settlm and partially by the characteristics of the particular 
students and practicun leaders. 

A third type of practicun experience which can contribute greatly to the 
overall ccrrpetency of the student Is that which can be called a "synthesizing" 
experience, in order to have this type of experience available to students 
there must be an early Identification of Interested community qroups In need of 
help in starting new proqrams for younp children. This usual ly J nvo Ives Initial 
contads with the dcslqnatcd corrnunltles, settim up community committees to 
provide Input In the piannlnq, revlcwlnq research, developlnci and writing of 
a proposal which has potential for continued funding,. planning of curriculum, 
obtaining a site and deslqnlnq the educational environment, buying equipment, 
starting the progrsm and teachlnq In It during the Initial phase of operation, 
developing and carrying out parent education, carrylnn on evaluation measures 
during the course of the program's operation and writing a final report when 
the student's participation period Is ended. 

Such a synthesizing experience can, of course, Include only part of this 
sequence rather than Incorporating all of Its facets, but the depth of Involve- 
fnent does seem to be related to the number of strenath of competencies which can 
be developed by this type of experience. In addition, the process of bringing 
together all of the relevant academic and experiential knowledge gained fhrough- 
out the fslnlnq proaran and using It creatively In the design of a new program 
provides a unique opportunity for students to test their abilities In the 



practlcum oxpcrfence. It also necosst tjtt^s teamwork of a very practical 
nature since the goal of actual program operation Is dcpendont cn effoctlvo 
teamwork. Early cMldhood proarams vnry greatly In the type or ranqe of prac- 
tlcum experiences offered. Oaklcnd University providers all three typo of 
experiences In Its training proqran and the emphasis on each corresponds to The 
three terms during whiqh the proqran operates. 

The Oakland University practlcum experience Is designed on three levels, 
each with a major qoal which Influences the types of sites selected. The first 
level, corresponding with the flrs"* rm of study, has as a poal the extensive 
exposure of the younq child. Included In the Initial practlcum are cMnlcal 
sites, corrnunKty sites, and school sites which offer varying models of early 
childhood education. Those experiences are primarily of an observational or 
short-term participatory nature. Choices of these sites have been made by staff 
members 'and consultant;! who conduct modules concern I nq the Development of the- 
Infant and Youncj CM Id, Tho Younn Child in Taml jy and Society, and Alternative 
Models for Early Chi Idncx^d Education, 

Practlcum It conslsis of intensive experience by the full-time students In 
sites where they Intaract as a team with practlcum leoders. These practlcum 
leaders are teachers in elementurv classrocns, nursery schools and child care 
centers who are also part-tine Master's candidates In the Early Childhood 
Program, Durinq this prncti cum, students become Involvod In active participation 
with both children and na rents of the specific comiunltles where the practlcum 
sites are located. Becaui^o Oakl'ind University serves a wide georgraph I ca' a'"Ga 
the sites are diversified, Including a nuf^ber of communities, various minority 
groups, both public and private Institutions, and a ranne of age levels from 
preschool through second qrnd'?. 

in the sprlnn, students hr^vo a third iype of practlcum experience which 
serves to synthesize the total work that they have done. In teams of four or 



five they are assigned to practicum slt&s In schools or agencies where a need 
for an early childhood pronrnn has boon exprvssed but Is presently riot In 
operation. Durinq Practicum III, students plan, Ifrploment, and evaluate a 
program for younp children and their parents. They develop the focllttlGS, 
teach the children, conduct porent-educot Ion neetlnqs, and carry out research 
and evaluation ncosures. Di-rlnp the tern they work closely with early chlld- 
hODd staff members -and with practicum loaders aiding In a consulting capacity. 
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Ml. SELECTIO?^ PROCESS , 

Various methods of r^clectinq practlcum sltss can be developed, depend- 
Ing on the goals of the particular training program. A descrfpt'oh of tho 
method used by OaKlatid University follows: 

In-order to provide the data necessary for the evaluation ond selection 
of the practlcum sites and loaders and to provide assistance to staff and com- 
munity committee members In this process, a number of instruments were developed. 
These Instruments were designed to be used in the process of Initial selection 
of practlcum sites, a major task durinn the year of the planning grant. They 
wero not designed as research Instruments but rathar as a type of "action 

research" Instrument. That Is, action was necessary; sites had to be chosen. 

\ 

These Instruments provided a basils for selection which was somewhat more precise 

than a purely Intuitive selectlJn, and served to focuS*,1h© selection process 

I 

on criteria which h-.id t-ocn sat yp by the staff and community ccmmltieo. 

Information on potential sites for the throe modules In Practlcum I 
was gathered by a Descriptive Site Form (Appendix Aj, A2, A^) which Indicated 
types of sites and other pertinent data. The soeclf Ic'cholcos and extent of 
the US2 of sites was then made by the staff members who developed each part- 
icular module. For tho module concerning Development of the Infant and Young 
Child, pediatricians, clinicians, psychologists and educators decided on the 
speqlflc sites.' Those to be used durinn t^ie "Child In Family and Society" 
Module were chosen by (the cducatorc, sociologists, and community members who 
were to be teaching In this module. Tho sites chosen are ones -which are In 
the specific communities where the "community faculty" live. 

For the educational sites used In tho module on* Al ternat Ive Models for 
Early Childhood Education, tho final selection and extent of use of these sites 
were determined ty the educators teachinn this module. In addition to the 
Descriptive Site Form, tho Site Evaluation Form, Part I (Appendix Bj) 



was used to provl Jc- mro dotal loU Infonr.ation about the educational sites. 

The instrumcntii usod In i;.cU'ctlng Prcid icum II Sltos were designed to aid 
Staff and community cotrnilttcc r.cTibcrs In their evaluation and select ion of iilte? 
Thoy are not comprohoncivo or perfect Insturmonts but ser^d. to focus the atten- 
tion of the cr^iynitteo on the major areas of our concern and on the qudlities of 
leacfers that were of pari icu tar importance to us. They Include tho Site 
Evaluation Forn (Appendix B| and B2), the Practlcum Leader 'Eva I uat Ion Form 
(Appendix C), ttse Intervie.-/ Form (Appendix D) and the Si to Observation Form 
(AppcAdix F). Each of tfce^o will be discussed later in some detail. 

Other criteria used In selection of these sites were the following: 

i 

(. Sites should bcllnclud.^d from both preschool and kindergarten 

primary aoo \q\q\ . 
2. The nuMt'-.r of sites from the major ccmmunitfes and minor com- 

munltief* should h:ive t-.'^lance* 
3* The sites should include onos with varying fov/ fnco^(? snrl/nr 

minori^^-y pojuilat ions:. 

4, Scmo sitcz* should be port of area public school systems, scr.e 
shouic bo ^I'jad* tfirt or conpariiblo programs and some should be 
private pronraras^ 

5. Sites should indudo sono which have effective programs in *Mdea!' 
or highly dcsire^ilic sitos and others which have effective pro- 
grams In miniriai or fnaJoquate sites. 

Other criteria usc^d in soloction of practlcum leaders wore the followinc): 

1. Some leadnrG should be chosen v/ho hnve had on a few years teach- 
ing expcr ionco .and others should be choron who h^ivo had many yeers 
exper iif'nce. 

2. All leaders should prossoss a B.A. deqroo and be interested in 
working toward an M.A.T. with specialization In Early Childhood. 

3. Leaders v/lth a number of different teaching styles should be 
selected. Mov/cver, they muftt be evaluated by the committee as 
effective teachers who arc open to meaningful chann© and have a 
diversity of strengths to share. 

4. leaders should hg will Inn I0 work in team situations with pro- 
fessionals, fcMov/s, and paraprofcssional £ and must have had 
some experience in a TCum situation. 

5. Leaders should be located In sites In which the director, principal 
or other supervisory personnel aro supportive of their pnrticipatic 

The process of site and pra:tlcum leader selection was one which involved 
both Oakland University staff me'nbors and a sub-committeo of the Community Ad- 
visory Commltoe. After the initial screening of twenty-seven sites by the 
Practlcum Director (using SEP, Part I) a visitation team of two to four members 
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visited each sito, obi-orved the class, and Interviewed the potential leader. 
• ' This team had at least one staff menbor and --one community mG»^bor. Since not 

all staff or community members visited eejch site. Information was gathered by 
the u£ie of the If and SOF so that consmlttccjticmbers would be able to discuss 
specifics about 1he site and the potential leaders. The data provided by the:'? 
forms and otho opinions of those team ir.ombers who had visited particular sites 
wore ih^n used as a basis for completlfiq the SCF, P?rt tl and the PLEF. 
• ' If th^re were question'j about a particular site or a difference of 

opinion;, ether teem merr.bers made a second or third vistt. After all sites and 
leaders had boon dir^cusscd by the sub-committee they were rated and the final 
so lections were made. Since ccnr.unity committee members from particular 
cor-nunltles were most . Intoresled In the sitci^ selected In their area, the. 
visitation teams often reflected this. The data gatherlnn and evaluation 
Instrumenis were helpful in ido'itlfyinq sites v/hlch mot the stated- criteria 
, and feeders who exemplified the qualities of effective teaci>ing that staff 
and community committee ner^oers had indicated were of major importance. 

The instruments were also evaluated and revised during the period when they 
"were in use as team numbers gave suggestions for making Them easier to use or 
more precise. The instruments apeended here are the third revision. Although 
further revision is still necesnary, team members agreed^that they had served 
their purpose of focusing attention on the major areas of\jur concern and had 
aided the process of evaluntion and selection of Practicum II sites and of the 
Practlcum Leaders. • 

The selection of Practlcum III sites were aided by the use of the SEF, Part 
I. These sites, however, wore ch«.>r>on primarily on the basis of expressed nr.od 
of particular school systen.s or aoencies for a short term Early Childhood 
Program and the availability of a potential facility In which a nrogram could 
u bo conducted. 

:ERic 1.^ 
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fho cooperation and Interest of the s-hool, community or clinical agonclc'-^ 
aro alsoy ital to ensuro the succo-.s of pr.icticum jxperlenccB. Whether the 
Gxporieke win be of a short tortn or of a longer In depth nature, the persons 
who are directors, principals, or supervisors of the oartlcular school agencies 
must be fully informed as to the nature of the practicum experience and their 
rolo In relation to the university for continuinq feedback from them during 
and 'after the cj<per!ence s^ould bo maintained. 

In addition, it is deslrcablo thut the training institution provide re- 
ciprocal service wbera possible, either by offering Inscrvice workshops for 
staff members, enabfTng practlcurn leaders or their staff to taHe credit courses 
which lead to degrees, or providinn consulting services, special materials, or 
university speakers for the cooperating cjgencies. The success of the practicum 
experiences and the continued, wi ! I Incmors of school and community personnel to 
cooperate in providinq r.ites for thc>:.o OKperlences often rest on their feeling 
that their relationship v/ith the training institution Is a reciprocal one in 
which tooth parties QQin benefits. TiKjy must also feel- that the university wel- 
canes dialogue concerning problen^s that have occurred and suggestions for Im- 
proving the practicum experiences. 

ONce sites have been selec+od, the further development of the site depends 
on the nature of the pr&ctlcun experiences for. which It Is to be- used. 

Tho unlversltystaff must provide clear explicit information to bo-th student- 
and prcictlcum personn&l and have ^^el I .planned procedures for obtaining evalu^,- 
tlon of the experiences from both c\roop^ also. Often the evaluations provided 
will pinpoint concerns and problems v/hlch can'bo avoided during later prac- 
ticum experiences. 

In service training for practicum personnel Is an Important aspect, 
©xpcclaHy in those sites with a porre'lved need for university In put. When 
the entire staff of a practicum site can be involved In tralnlnrj,. .the effect 

t 
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will b© most striking. If, however, only selected practlcum leaders ore glvon 
training the tol.s! rronratri can still benefit greatly If part of their training 
deals with ccmmunicat Ing thoir knowledge to peers, paraprofesslonal s, parents, 
and volunteers, in practlcum ^s I tes with "model" programs the training re- 
sources of these schools can Le sometimes utilized by the university. 

Whatever the types of practlcum c^poriencs which have been soledod, 
planning to insure meaningful relationship between the various typ-^s is very 
Important. In addition to student participation In a variety of sites. It -Is 
often helpful if practlcum lenders can have 1he opportunity to visit other pro- 
grams. Once persons ore at work in one particular program, they rarely have th 
•chance to broaden their own focus. Thus, while studants are participating in 
their sites, an opportunity provided for them to view other settings is often 
benef ic lal . 

Feedback from tl;-^ practlcum experiences also provides direction for the 
theoretical ccmponcnts of the pronrry.n as university personnel and field 
personnel share their perspectives with one another. The practicum ex- 
periences cannot be seen In Isolation from the academic! experiences and the 
persons at work in each component must havl? a continuing dialogue, as well as 
the opportunity to become actively involved In. both aspects of the program. 

Therefore, the practlcum experience- is seen as providing not only for 
strengthening student 1 earning but also as a m^ans of strengthening the under- 
standing of university personnel and of provldlrtg field personnel In schools 
end ccmmunities with a greater voice, in determining the course of early child- 
hood education. Many porsons at v/ork In the community welcome the opportunity 
to n'ake known their concerns and problems. They also appreciate evidence that 
the students and faculty of the university are not encased In an "ivory tower" 
'but a^e really Interested In becoming involved as change agents through the 
practlcum experiences. 

'14 
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In the search for methods of developfnci ccmpotent early childhood teachers 
and cf means for helpinc present teachers to change !^helr behaviors to become 
more effective, the pr<jcilcum experiences can bo an ideal vehicle. Communi- 
cation and cooporatiofi* between university staff, students, and teachers and othe 
in the field are CGDential for any long lasting changes to occur. 
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A. Supervl&lcn 

Suporvislon of tti© practlcum experiences sHoUld be under the 
direction of cno person who has prime responsibility but should also 
Involve the other university staff members who are, teaching In the 
.. academic and theoretical components of the curriculum. This enables 

them to evaluate both fpQ students' competencies In translating theory 
to practice and their cm abilities to teach conient which is relevant 
to the needs of students and the realities of the practical school and 
■agency situations. By engaging In active supervision and support of 
- students In the field, the training staff can also be broadening and 
' deepening their own requirement that they are to be actively Involved 
In this supervisory role, should be stated. 

The major respor.slbi 1 1 ty for supervision, aa well as selection, 
rests on the practicuni director. The director should be a university 
staff member v/ho also has teaching duties but who can devote a major 
portion of time to the practlcum component. 

The am.ount and type of supervision required varies also with the 
types of experiences and the typos of objectives. This accomplishment 
of exploratory objectives are usually evaluated by seminars or'other 
discussions, by written observational reports or by the completion by 
students of observational fprms. The on site supervision rarjges from 
no i^lverslty oersonnet being present to the presence of th^' practlcum 
director for the entire experience. Since many sites may ^ utilized 
concurrently for exploratory objectives, often the supervision Is by 
self report, later evaluation by the directors of the slt^s, and by 
the verbal or written methods outlined above. 



Measuremont of 1he accorp 1! shnent of perf cmance objectives Is 
sometlirtes dono by the methods used for exploratory. Since student 
behavior Is being observed, however, the mojor rr,ethods of evaluation 
are- either. vidso taping of student perfortnance or actual on site 
observation by university personnel. Essential for these types of 
supervision are an Initial statement of the planned behavior, observation 
of the behavior, post perfonnant ' evaluation by student, supervisor, 
and practlcum leacer. Students need to be clear concerning the behaviors 
for which they will be expected to demonstrate competency and the evaliia- 
'tlon procedures which will be followed by the supervisor. 

Consequence objectives are perhaps more difficult to evaluate 
since they may be long term or short toriruln consequence. That Is, 
If long term changes In others occur they can not be Immediately evalua- 
ted. However, those objectives can usually be observed In shbrt term 
' change by supervisor observation of changes In the practlcum sites, 
observation of now behaviors on the part of practlcum leaders, and 
verbal indication of changed views or practices by site personnel. 

School and agency supervisory personnel also play a role in 
evaluating the successful accomplishment of program objectives. These 
are expressed both by their evaluation of student participation and 
acceptance In their site and by their wltllngnoss to consult with- 
students and practlcum-leaders concerning problems. Also, of course, 
they Indicate their evaluation by their willingness to participate 
further In the practlcum aspects of the university training program. 
B. Sequencl ng 

The sequence of experiences, the emphasis, and the balance between 
the three types of practlcum experiences -^varies greatly Irrtralnlng, 
programs but usually each typo is followed In the sequence described 
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hero and the first two typos are provldod concurrently. If the sytho- 
sUIds^ exporlenjo Is provided, it Is the culmination of the students' 
program. 

The major guidelines for detorminlng the typo and amounts of 
various practicun^ cnperionce is that each experience should be carefully 
chosen to conplem-Dnt a specific academic or theoretical component of 
the program and^.that each be rolated to specific con^petoncles necessary 

for students to successfully complete the program. 

a 

Practlcum experiences are generally sequenced from theory to 
'N^plication in the , real world. However, there are not Inherent barriers 
which prevent plans from being Inductive or pro^ceedlng from a real 
^^xperiehce to a gonorall zation cf the theory. Furthermore, it Is the 
c6^te(}tlon of these writers that an effective p recti cum component for 
a teacher trai„nlng program requires inductive and deductive experiences. 

inductive 9^le eKperiences consist of general purposes for the 
experience with extensive pcst-dlscusslon. For example, an observation 
of an Instructional site may be planned where participants only prepara- 
tion Is a brief description of the site and the community it serves. 
Participants have at best a general goal of evaluating the relevance 
of the site for Instrijctlon. In a sense, an Inductive experience Is a 
goar-free evaluation whore participants are asl^ed to Infer the 
appropriateness of the site through watching what actually happens. 
During the post-di scission of the experience many divergent views may 
and are encouraged to occur. 

In deductive site experiences the site provides an. opportunity to 
accorrpllsh restricted purposes, At the site, the participant has a 
limited range of purposes. Instead of Inferring, the primary purpose Is 
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to confirm, reject and/or perform the pjcconcolved purposses for the 
experience. In this goa I -d t rectod expor I enco, convergent responses 
are encouraged and expected. 

Olfferef^ces between Inductive and deductive experience .could be. 
Illustrated by two jcorrmon practlcum experiences. In the first, a visit 
Is made to observe the program at a new day care center. During the 
same visit or at another visit an attempt Is made to observe the amount 
of language ot lVe new' day care center through the use of an observation 
schedule. Both cj^bsorvatlons have purposes but differ as to degree of 
specificity. Th6 first Is Inductive; the second Is deduct!^. 
'However, any visit fny ar.d perhaps should have a number of dsductiv and 



Inductive purposcr., ^ 
C. Value 

Previous discussion has indicated that practlcum experiences are 
diverse and brl;i.,?o the gap between theory and practice In Inductive and 
deductive directions. In addition, practlcum experiences resemble real 
experiences because they occur In real envl ronmants, but unlike reality, , 
every attempt Is made to Insure a successful experience for the 
participant. • 

Failure of a participant to do well In a practlcum experience may 
Indicate a deficiency In the participant's theoretical preparation, the ^ 
experience Itself or a cof^lnatloo of boih. Although performance In a 
practlcum experience may be conslderedUn predicting how a participant 
win do In a real situation, there Is nij toxonoiy of practlcum experiences 
There Is no guarantee of later success In the real world; but practlcum 
experiences which resemble real experiences and meet other criteria for 
practlcum experiences may assist participants because: 

I. .The greater the degree of similarity between practlcum 
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experiences and the ro.-ai world, tt^o, niore likely each Is 
to require th3 oan.e ebViltlcs. Given sufficiently diverse 
practlcum cxperlcnc6s, the probability of developing 
s.|mll2r at)i I i ticsils greatly Increased. The controlled, 
successful practice participants receive through practlcum 
' experiences will hdve many direct applications In subsequent 
positions. 

2. Although si I the abilities necessary for success In the real 
world will- not be learned, the partial learning will make 
learning the remainder easier. ' It Is readily apparent that 
with very few exceptions, it is not posslf^le to duplicate all 
conditions and, consequently, provide practice for all 
necessary abilities. However, a participant who has son^e of 
the necessary abilities wilt probably be better prepared for 

a position than other, candl dotes who have not had the experiences 

3. Once participants derrx^nstrate they already have certain skills, 
they cannot fail to learn those skills. If no opportunity Is 
provided to dcfronstrate competency there Is no Indication the 
participant will fail to successful ly po-form In the real 
world. A progmatic means of insuring a participant will be 
able to pcrforn is to have them perform before real life 
demands require pc?rform2nce. 

Practlcum experiences trldne the gap between theory and practice. 
They occur In real envl ronrrents as much as possible to enhance the 
resemblance of practlcum experiences to reality, but their potential 
benefit is dependent a degree to which planners Insure successful 
relationship of theory and reality more than it Is to Its degree of 
resemblance to reality. Although a major aim of practlcum experiences 

20 
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Is to reserr.blG re^lVty, roal envlronmsnts are modified to enhance the 
possibility of achieving what program planne-rs boHove Is necessary 

for a successful t^^achor. \ 

. Practlcum experiences are not "survival of the fittest" experiences. 
Every atteirpt Is fi-ade to Insure that a{>proprlato supervisory personnel , 
methods and materials are available at each site to Insure participant 
and pupil success. Doubtlessly, practlcum experiences are not sufficient 
to Insure the success of a training program, but It Is unrealistic to 
expect successful training programs without we 11 -planned practlcum 
experiences. 
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